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SUGGESTION IN LITERARY WORK, 


It may be the good fortune of some to have 
a mental storehouse so full of material and to 
be intellectually so well equipped that they can 
produce a poem or a story on the shortest 
notice. There are those who claim that their 
regular practice is to spend so many hours a 
day at their desks and to produce a uniform 
amount of work of a uniform degree of excel 
lence at each sitting, —- that all they need is pen, 
ink, and paper, and that brain and hand, being 
always ready, do the rest. This seems to have 
been Anthony Trollope’s method, as it was that 
of Sylvanus Cobb, Jr., and many other prolific 
writers. 

Others own their obligation to inspiration; 
that is, they must be lifted out of themselves 





by the power of some great thought or thought- 
producing emotion. In this state of exaltation 
they achieve, in an incredibly short time, the 
masterpiece which comes from the brain shining 
and perfect like a coin fresh from the mint. 
Thus were produced “The Star Spangled 
Banner,” “ The Battle Hymn of the Republic,” 
“Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” and a multitude of great 
works. . 

It is probable, however, that the rank and 
file stand midway between the two extremes, not 
able to do their best without mental prepara- 
tion, and yet working without the spiritual ex- 
altation of the inspired ones. 

Some of the best work in the English lan- 
guage has been the longest worked over, as 
witness Gray’s “Elegy.” The beginning of 
“ The Pilgrim’s Progress’ may have been due 
to exaltation of spirit, — inspiration, — but its 
weaver author was a painstaking artist in ac- 
complishing this wonderful work, the greatest 
allegory in the world of letters. 

We are all dependent on suggestion. * A 
great French novelist finds his by watching the 
people and scenes on the street from his study 
window in Paris. Frank R. Stockton says that 
what he sees in his rides on the street car to 
and from his home gives him both characters 
and ideas. 

To some is given the creative faculty — the 
highest gift of nature to the writer; others have 
the lesser gifts of narrative description. Leta 
writer from each class start with the same sug- 
gestion, —for example, a ragged and pictur- 
esque lad seen in a city alley. One observes 
him, gets facts concerning him, perhaps seeks 
him out and talks with him, then “ writes him 
up” in a graphic way, and there results an 
article, readable and interesting, but of no 
great literary value. The other sees in him the 
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possible hero of a juvenile story. With this 
suggestion he makes the boy the central figure 
around which he weaves his plot, creating other 
characters which may be needed as the story 
proceeds, picturing the surroundings, the 
scenes, and adventures with terse, vivid de- 
scriptions, and all the time keeping the reader’s 
attention to the end. 

The “o’er true” tale is less popular than 
formerly, and the same may be said of the “true 
story.” The literary production which is the 
most representative of general life and char- 
acter seems in these days to be most in de- 
mand, and, it may be added, is the thing which 
shows the literary artist. 

It is curious how a suggestion may lead toa 
bit of finished work which shall be regarded as 
a fact frog. life. Here is a case in point. 
There occurred a few years ago the execution 
of a notorious criminal, whose aristocratic 
mother trained him in selfishness, cruelty, and 
crime from his boyhood up. A poem was 
written describing the anguish and remorse of 
the mother on the execution of her idolized 
son. The writer, feeling that the publication 
of this “o'er true” tale would serve no good 
purpose, wisely changed the verse and took for 
heroine a purely imaginary character, the 
humble, God-fearing, German mother of a man 
who rose to eminence in this his adopted 
country; the verses depicted the fine old 
mother’s humility, and wonder, and thankful- 
ness over the goodness of God in so blessing 
her in her son. The poem was laid away for a 
year or more, and only during the present 
season was submitted to a popular woman's 
monthly. The editor wrote in return: “This 
cannot be accepted without the endorsement of 
the high official to whom it evidently refers.” 
Quite without knowing it, the writer had 
described two characters so accurately in na- 
tionality, character, and calling that they were 
believed to be drawn from life. 

Here is another case, my own experience. I 
sat one day watching the lawn mower at work 
and thinking how recently the grass had been 
cut and how bravely it had grown since, and 
how discouraging such constantly defeated 
effort would be to a sentient being. The air 


was full of fragrance, not only from the grass, 
but from some bergamot which, growing in a 
corner, had been cut also. There resulted 
from this suggestion a sonnet which portrayed 
the herb meeting the blade and welcoming self- 
sacrifice, and told how ever since “her soul of 
sweetness fills the place.” The sonnet was 
submitted to a great semi-religious journal, 
which declined it, with the explanation that it 
had already accepted all the matter commemo- 
rative of Miss Frances Willard that it could 
use. A second and a third journal returned 
the poem, but a fourth trial brought the thanks 
of the editor and a ten-dollar check. 

That same afternoon’s observations might 
suggest several articles —thus, the persevering 
spirit, shown in the growth of the grass despite 
discouragements, might form the basis of a 
Sunday-school story, its parallel being the 
formation of a strong Christian character, the 
discipline of seeming defeat only adding 
strength and beauty as the effort to over- 
come becomes the rule of life; or the result of 
the suggestion might be an article to prove by 
nature “the survival of the fittest,” as the grass 
grows into turf firm and beautiful under the 
very process which exterminates the worthless 
weed; or, the poetical plaint of a poor little 
plant which must die, while her fellows of a 
hardier physique become glad and strong. 

Hall Caine declared, before he wrote “ The 
Christian,” that every one of his novels had 
been suggested by Bible scenes and characters. 
It would seem at first thought to be a wide 
stretch for the imagination to cover the space 
between the plots of “The Manxman” and 
“The Deemster” and any parallels for them 
in the Bible, but there are Naboth’s vineyard, 
David and the beautiful wife of Uriah, and also 
Abraham and Hagar. 

Dickens, the great character monger, might 
be supposed to be exempt from duty to any- 
thing but his own creative genius, but no man 
ever owed more to suggestion. His portrai- 
tures have been called, perhaps by the hard-hit, 
caricatures, but they appeal to us all because 
they are the reflected images of poor humanity. 

Who has not seen among his acquaintance — 
fortunate if he have not recognized in him- 
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self—a Pecksniff, a Gradgrind, or a Dick 
Swiveller, a Dora,,a Peggoty, or a Sally Brass? 
Dickens took the vanities, the foibles, and the 
passions of mankind and personified and 
named them, and at the beck of their master 
they appear on the stage and act their parts. 
Here stalks Pomposity in cravat and. buckram, 
the Heep of meanness and hypocrisy cringes 


on an office stool, and Malice in the form of 
Quilp darts here and there on malevolent er 
rands, misshapen and repulsive. 

Let us not forget that suggestion is at liberty 
to call to her aid her handmaid, imagination, 
and imagination in the evolution of a plot is a 


wonder- worker. Charlotte Whitcomb. 
St. Paut, Mion. 





THE NEED OF THE SUBJUNCTIVE. 


With all that may be truly said regarding the 
“passing of the subjunctive” from modern 
English, there are still two uses of the sub- 
junctive mode that show no tendency to ex- 
tinction, but seem to be as strongly intrenched 
in the language as ever. 

One of these is the use of the present sub- 
junctive “be” in the hypothesis of a scientific 
demonstration. Our text-books in physics and 
geometry still say, “If a pendulum be drawn to 
one side, it will swing to the other,” and, “If 
the triangle A be superimposed upon the tri- 
angle B,” etc., etc. 

The other is the use of the past subjunctive 
“were ” to express suppositions that are to be 
expressly indicated as contrary to fact. A 
writer or a speaker of ordinary intelligence 
would scarcely be guilty of using the indicative 
form of the verb in such sentences as : — 

“If I were you, I would not do it.” 

“© that I were at home again.” 

“If he were the Czar of Russia, instead of 
an American school boy, he might do it.” 

In the expression of future uncertainties the 
indicative is now more frequently heard than 
the subjunctive. “If it rains to-morrow” is 
more common than “If it rainto-morrow.” The 
subjunctive has no special advantage over the 
indicative in such a case, and perhaps the po- 
tential, “If it should rain,” is better than either. 

In expressing one’s own uncertainty regard- 
ing existing facts, or in allowing a choice 


between alternatives, there is also perhaps a 
growing use of the indicative form. Several 
years ago the president of a great college 
wrote a sentence asfollows: “ The inner activ- 
ities, whether they are called choices, volitions, 
or purposes, are the springs of conduct.” A 
critical writer commenting on the sentence 
said: “It is not many years since such a 
writer would almost certainly have used the sub- 
junctive in the subordinate clause. Yetthe two 
sentences differ in meaning. The indicative 
seems to imply that the choices, volitions, and 
purposes are different faculties, while the older 
and more careful English would imply that 
they are different names for the same faculty.” 

Within a few years there has been a great 
reform in the teaching of English in American 
schools. Far more attention is also given to 
this subject than formerly. It would seem as 
if the careful teaching of verbal distinctions in 
high schools and colleges ought to prevent the 
loss of verbal forms which are of real use in 
discriminating shades of meaning. 

I venture to think also that editors have 
something to doin this regard. If they would 
use the blue pencil unsparingly in correcting 
the loose verbal expressions of careless writers, 
it might do much to preserve to our mother 
tongue the beauty and adequacy of expression 
that lies in the appropriate use of the sub- 
junctive mode. Mary Hall Leonard. 


Rocuester, N. Y. 
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Short, practical articles on topics connected 
with literary work are always wanted for THE 
Writer. Readers of the magazine are invited 
to join in making it a medium of mutual help, 
and to contribute to it any ideas that may occur 
to them. The pages of THE WRITER are 
always open for any one who has anything 
helpful and practical to say. Articles should 
be closely condensed; the ideal length is about 
1,000 words. 


- 
oa 


Beginning well is half the battle, in story- 
writing as in other things. The aim of the 
writer should be always to catch the attention 
of the reader at the outset, and he can do that 
only by presenting in his firs: paragraph an in- 


cident or a picture striking enough to have the 
desired effect. If he begips his story with 
something like this, for instance : — 

“Tt was a dull November evening. A chill rain was falling» 
and water dripped steadily from the eaves and trees. The 


ground was sodden, and the streets were almost entirely de~ 
serted,”’ etc. 


the readet is sure to skip speedily to something 
else. Here, on the other hand, is the opening 
paragraph of Hamlin Garland’s story in Me- 
Clure’s for January: — 

‘* He sat in the shade of the lodge, smoking his pipe. His 
face was thin, keen, and very expressive. The clear brown of 


his skin was pleasant to see, and his hair, wavy from long con- 
finement in braids, was glossy as a blackbird’s wing.” 


Having read so much, the reader is likely to 
continue. Mr Garland has not wasted words in 
commonplace description. He introduces an 
interesting character in his first sentence, and 
every succeeding sentence adds an interesting 
feature to the portrait. The art of beginning 
well is something that every writer should try 
hard to master. An instructive and interesting 
lesson might be learned by studying the open- 
ing paragraphs of famous stories, to see how 
the masters have begun their work. 


” 
® 


An old Boston newspaper man used to say 
that every name he got into his paper was worth 
ten cents to him. This idea evidently had 
never occurred to the reporter referred to in 
the following veracious tale taken from the 
Chicago News : — 

“There was trouble of some kind reported on Desplaines 
street the other night, and the editor told the new reporter to go 
over and get the details. He got them,as may be seen from his 
account of the affair, which was as follows:— 

** A man killed a dog belonging to another man. The son of 
the man whose dog was killed proceeded to whip the man who 
killed the dog of the man he was the son of. The man who was 
the son of the man whose dog was killed was arrested on com- 


plaint of the man who was assaulted by the son of the man whose 
dog the man who was assaulted had killed.”’ 


* 
* * 


A certificate of copyright now costs sixty 
cents, in addition to the fifty cents entry fee, 


_ since a ten-cent internal revenue stamp on each 


certificate is required by the war revenue law 
of 1808. 


* 
- * 


THE WRITER learns from reading the “ maga- 
zine notes” in various newspapers that the 
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January number of each magazine published in 
the United States is “easily the best number 
of this valuable periodical ever issued.” 

W. H. H. 





QUERIES. 


{ Questions relatirg to literary work or literary topics will be 
answered in this department. Questious must be brief, and 


of general interest. Questions on general topics should be 
directed elsewhere. } 





In referring to Charles Gordon Rogers and 
his literary work, the November issue of THE 
WRITEk says: “ He was born in Pennsylvania, 
just before the Franco-Prussian war.” “As Mr. 
Rogers is neither French nor German, and as 
his birth appears in no way to be connected 
with the historical event mentioned, is not that 
phrase, “just before the Franco-Prussian war,” 
decidedly irrelevant to the subject in hand — 
dragged in by the tail, as it were? Would it 
not be better English to give the date of his 
birth, or to approximate it in years? H.J.N. 


[ It is better, as a rule, to fix dates by years 
than by wars, and there seems to have been no 
good reason for an exception in Mr. Rogers’ 
case. — W. H. H.] 





iat 
“NEWSPAPER ENGLISH” EDITED. 


r 
It is hard to see what other It is hard to see what othe 

course was left open to the | course was left open to the 

judge and still retain his self- | judge if he were to retain his 

respect. — Waterbury Ameri- | selt-respect. 

can. 








The harbor of Havana must | 
look rather different to our 
naval officers than it did to | naval officers from what it did 
those who saw it in February | to those who saw it in Febru- 
last. — Boston Record. | ary last. 


The harbor of Havana must 
look rather different to our 
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WRITERS OF THE DAY. 





Mary Foote Arnold, author of the story 
“Betty’s Blue Stocking,” in Short Stories for 
November, is an Indiana writer. Part of her 
work has been for newspapers of the city where 
she lives, in two of which she has edited special 
columns. The 7imes-Hera/d and the Record 
of Chicago also have published articles of hers. 
Besides “Betty's Blue Stocking,” she has 
written stories and articles which have been 
published by syndicates and magazines. In 
the Chicago Times-Herald contest, several 
years ago, she was awarded second prize for an 
article describiny a world’s fair to be held in 


the year 2,000. In 1897, she was awarded fifth 
prize by the Short-story Publishing Company 
for her story, “ A Geometrical Design,” which 
was published in the Black Cat in July, 1897. 





’ 
Emma Morse Backus, whose dialect story 


“ How Mr. Drake Went to Court,” appeared in 
St. Nicholas for November, although she is 
such a happy interpreter of Southern charac- 
ter and dialect, is nota Southerner by birth. 
She inherits her literary tendencies from a 
scholarly New England ancestry, having been 
born in the old Morse homestead at Wood. 
stock, Conn. It was from this same old 
homestead, in 1779, that Rev. Jedidiah Morse, 
known as the father of American geography 
(though he is now better remembered for his 
theological writings than for his geographies ) 
went up to Yale. Samuel Finley Morse, the 
father of the telegraph, and Edward Sidney 
Morse, to whom New York owes its first relig- 
ious newspaper, the Observer, were grandsons 
of this old home. Mrs. Backus’ first literary 
work was as household editor of the Southbridge 
Fournal, in 1887. Inthe years gone by, this 
little country journal in southern Massachu-’ 
setts appears to have been a mascot toits young 
editors. Among those whose first literary 
work was done in its columns are “Jennie 
June” and Mrs. Alice Whittaker. The past 
ten years Mrs. Backus has spent in the South. 
She is thoroughly in love with her adopted 
home, and is ever ready with her pen to put the 
virtues and lovable characteristics of its people 
before the world. Inone of her articles she 
told Northern people going South to “take 
their winter clothing and leave their prejudices 
behind.” She was one of the editors of the 
Connecticut Home, and from that time has been 
constantly doing earnest work in the temper- 
ance cause. Mrs. Backus is an invalid, but her 
mind submits to no restrictions; she is an en- 
thusiastic student of folklore and has been a 
regular contributor to the Fournal of American 
Folk-Lore for several years. 





«“S. L. Bacon,” who wrote the story, “ Up to 
Carter’s,” in Short Stories for December, is 
really Mrs. S. B. Thornton. In answer to an 
inquiry she writes: ‘1 have written now for 
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several years and always under my maiden 
name, or rather, the initials,‘S. L. Bacon,’ 
although a few years ago I married Dr. R. H. 
Thornton, of Newport, Ky. My early hfe was 
spent in Virginia and a part of it in Georgia. I 
have written a number of dialect stories, mostly 
touching on the same life described in “ Up to 
Carter's,” which have appeared in various maga- 
zines, also others of different style, and for chil- 
dren, in the Youth's Companion and various 
children’s papers. I was fortunate enough to 
secure the prize for the best pathetic etching 
which was offered by Short Sto: ies in its latest 
competition. The most difficult request which 
I have frequently made to me is to write a 
cheerful story. My best success has been with 
those that I call my ‘dirges.’ I am giving 
most of my attention at: present to the writing 
of children’s stories, and hope before long to 
bring out a book for children’s especial benefit.” 





Isabel Gordon Curtis, author of the news- 
paper story, “ Margaret Clyde’s Extra,” in S¢. 
Nicholas for November, is an experienced 
newspaper woman, who has done much literary 
work. She was born and brought up in Huntly, 
Scotland, a small granite-gray town in Aber- 
deenshire, known best as the birthplace of 
George Macdonald. “ While a child,” she says, 
“I followed step by step the scenes of Mac- 
donald’s stories, laid as they were within the 
bleak environs of Huntly, and my one ambition, 
even in those days, I remember, was to write a 
story.. There followed a six-years’ sojourn in 
Canada, then a visit to Springfield, Mass., and 
an offer of a position on the staff of the Phelps 
Publishing Company. The work ranged from 
editing the dramatic page of the Spring jield 
Homestead to handling the ‘Mothers and Daugh- 
ters’ departmentinthe American Agriculturist, 
At present I aid my husband with the editor- 
ship of his paper, the Chronicle, of Bingham- 
yon, N. Y. What story writing I have done 
during the past ten years has found place in al] 
sorts of publications, some of them being the 
Cosmopolitan, Lippincott'’s, the Independent, 
Godey's, and St. Nicholas. Certain of these 
stories have been tales of stage life, and the 
work I am busy upon at present is a collection 
of short stories which deal with theatrical life. 


The joys and sorrows, the triumphs and disap- 
pointments, of people of the stage have come 
near my view as a dramatic editor, and there is 
a world of romance on the other side of the 
footlights which offers a fascinating field to the 
story writer.” S¢. Wicholas has another news- 
paper story by Mrs. Curtis ready for the Fourth 
of July number. 





“Marian Douglas,” whose parlor drama, 
“Mary’s Marriage,” appeared in Harfer’s 
Bazar for November 12, is Mrs. Annie D. Rob- 
inson. “I am too fitful and infrequent a writer 
to be classed among the literary workers of to- 
day,” she writes, “yet one of the greatest 
pleasures of my life is the kind recognition 
which my ungathered and now widely scattered 
verses have received from those whose praise 
I value. With a few exceptional magazine 
articles, and a little book, ‘ Peter and Polly’ 
issued by James R. Osgood & Co., in the 
Centennial year), my published writings have 
been almost entirely in verse. The first money 
a printed article ever brought me was eight 
dollars from Godey's Lady's Book, for a parlor 
drama in rhyme called ‘ The Village with One 
Gentleman,’ written originally for a merry band 
of village young people, of whom I was one, 
This play, though now old-fashioned, has still, 
in its way, held its own from the civil war days 
until now. A long time ago, while reading by 
chance the incidents of a minister's life in a 
parish in Scotland, I found, told most briefly, 
how a young girl on her wedding day, being in 
great distress because she could not give her 
waiting bridegroom the love she felt to be his 
due, frankly told him, and he, a practical and 
middle-aged man, concluded at once to marry 
her more prosaic and more willing sister. The 
plot seemed to me an excellent one for a drama, 
and, taking the characters to New England, I 
wrote ‘ Mary's Marriage.’ Feeling timid in re- 
gard to it, I laid it by for years before ventur- 
ing to offer it to Harper's Bazar, a paper in 
which a large number of my poems have ap- 
peared.” 





C. H. Eldridge, whose story, “Within an 
Inch of My Life,” appeared in Short Stories 
for December, was born in the last year of the 
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civil war “on the banks of the Wabash,” at 
Lafayette, Ind. His first writing for publi- 
cation was done at Purdue University, in that 
city, where he established a college paper, 
From this he graduated to the city editorship 
of a newly established local morning daily, 
which began life in an attic over the office of a 
Sunday publication, as he says “with a paste 
pot and a plug hat full of second-hand type for 
stock.” The Daily Call is now one of the 
leading papers of Lafayette. Since his year 
with that paper and his entrance into other lines 
of business, Mr. Eldridge’s sketches have been 
desultory and have invariably been used by 
newspapers until the tale recently printed by 
Short Stories. The fact that this story was ac” 
cepted immediately upon receipt, without the 
usual state’ of probation, goes to prove the 
value of newspaper training. Mr. Eldridge has 
hada number of songs published, which have 
been favorably received, and has successfully 
produced two or three original operatic bur- 
lesques on tragedies. He is a writer anda com- 
poser, however, for recreation only, being dur- 
ing business hours, to quote his own phrase, “an 
everyday, hum-drum superintendent of agents 
for an insurance company,” in a Southern city. 


Edwin B. Ferguson, author of the story, 
“The Red and Black Poster,” in Donahoe’s 
Magazine for November, isa student in the 
Theological Department at Yale. “The sketch 
in Donahoe's,” he says, “was born of my own 
experience as a printer's "prentice in the city of 
Boston. Itseems to me a great pity that in 
the rush and grind of industrial life so many of 
us should have that joy which comes of finding 
creative work for one’s own self to do in the 
world knocked out of us. I think itis a bad 
world till every man at his own craft can be- 
come.an artist. The little story in Donahoe’s 
was to show how one boy, like unto thousands 
in a somewhat untoward lot, did find his voca- 
tion, and how it became 

“ An inward light, 
To make the path before him always bright.’ 

Mr. Ferguson was born twenty five years ago 
in Buffalo, N. Y. During the last few years he 
has been living and working part of the time in 
large cities, and part of the time on farms, in 


Massachusetts and in Ontario, Canada. He is 
studying now in preparation for the ministry 

Caroline Leslie Field, author of the novelette, 
“Preference,” which appeared in Harper's 
Bazar for November 19, is the daughter of 
Mrs. Adeline D. T. Whitney, and has published 
two books, besides various short stories and 
poems, which have appeared from time to time 
in different periodicals. Her first book, written 
when she was young, was a novelette, entitled 
“ High-lights,” and was published by Houghton, 
Mifflin, & Co. The second was a small volume 
of verses, entitled “ The Unseen King,” which 
appeared about a year later. “ High-lights” 
was written in 1878, and was destroyed in the 
fire which burned out James R. Osgood & Co., 
just on the eve of its publication. Mrs. Field 
had no full copy, but rewrote it seven years 
later, from rough notes and from memory. 
* My life,” she says, “has been given to my 
sons, and always will be. For the public I have 
only an occasional story or poem. To these, 
the reading world has been uniformly kind, and 
I am grateful.” 

Grace Margaret Gallaher, whose story, “A 
Question of Happiness,” printed in the Novem- 
ber Century, won the first prize in the Century 
competition for 1898, was born in New York, 
but has lived nearly all her life ina village on 
the Connecticut river, three and a half miles 
from Long Island Sound. “I have read con- 
stantly since | was alittle girl,” she says, “any 
books that I happened to find. I never wrote 
anything, however, till I entered Vassar Col- 
lege. There I became the editor of the maga- 
zine published in the college, besides writing, 
with others, some plays presented in college, 
and sketches for the college year-book. 1 have 
written a large number of stories and articles 
for the newspapers and the unimportant maga- 
zines. What I wrote I regard as ‘pot-boilers» 
merely, and date my first story from ‘A Ques- 
tion of Happiness’ in the Century. 1 was 
greatly surprised to win the prize, as I had 
postponed trying for it until just a week before 
the closing of the competition, and was obliged 
in that time to create my story, write it, and 
have it typewritten. Its simplicity, which is 
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said to be its merit, seemed to me then so great 
a fault that I hesitated to submit the story to 
the Century.” 





George William Gerwig, author of the story; 
“The Opal Vial,” in the Overland Monthly for 
November, is secretary of the school board of 
controllers in Allegheny, Penn. In answer to 
an inquiry, he writes: “I was born ( 1867 ) at 
Paris, Ohio (McKinley's county ), and educated 
at the University of Nebraska, Lincoln ( Bry- 
an’s town). Neither of these gentlemen could 
protect themselves in this matter, however, and 
it should not be held against them. I more 
than suspect that I am one of those unfortunate 
beings with the inclination to write, but without 
the ability. One of my best friends and critics 
told me the other day that I had ability in one 
line which amounted to positive genius — 
in the line of stating the obvious in a com 
monplace way. My business duties since leav- 
ing college have always taken the most of my 
time and the best of my energy. Getting the 
Free Text-book and Compulsory Education 
laws into good running condition has left me 
but little time for courting the muse. So I 
have done little more than keep myself out of 
( worse ) mischief, and help swell Uncle Samuel’s 
postal receipts, so far. But I have firmly de- 
termined to do one of two things: either to 
write a good short story before I die or to die 
before I write a good short story — just for my 
own satisfaction. I have a moderately complete 
collection of editorial regrets, but I never got a 
story back without agreeing with the man who 
rejected it, upon reading it over again, and | 
have had several stories printed only to dis- 
cover when they were in relentless type that 
they were still maddeningly crude. If some 
power should agree to grant one wish for this 
world (and almost for the next), I would com 
tentedly ask, ‘ Let me be one of those who shall 
write short stories combining the best of 
American ideals and French art —the essence 
of James Lane Allen and Maupassant.’ I did 
have the good fortune to study under one of the 
best teachers of Literature in this country, Dr. 

L. A. Sherman, whose ‘ Analytics of Literature’ 
is the best book for those who are trying to 
learn to write that I ever saw, and I have read 


everything I could get my hands on, in search 
of genuine help. I ama firm believer in the 
theory, which is indeed more than a theory 
now, that the technique of literature may be 
systematically and even scientifically studied 
and acquired. This does not mean that every 
one who studies, or even acquires, the tech- 
nique alone will thereupon become a Shakes- 
peare, any more than it means that any one who 
studies and conquers the finger exercises will 
become a Paderewski. Neither does this mean 
rhetoric. Rhetoric is presupposed —taken for 
granted — required for admission. Dr. Sherman 
has just started a School of Constructive Eng” 
lish in his department at the University of Ne- 
braska, which is doing precisely what I mean. 
I have done some little newspaper work on the 
Lincoln and Pittsburg papers, and have had 
stories printed in the Midland Monthly, the 
Presbyterian Banner, the Home Monthly, and 
the Pittsburg Bulletin. 1 sold a story to Lip- 
pincott’s recently, but it has not been printed 
yet. The true inwardness of the Homestead 
strike has never been written. I have been 
collecting material on the subject for a year 
and a half, and have written 10,000 words upon 
it, but it is not right yet. I believe i have the 
making of a good story, if I can getit in proper 
artistic shape. But Art is not getting much 
shorter, while Time is as fleet as ever.” 


Gertrude F. Lynch, whose story, “A Mar- 
riage of Sympathy,” appeared in Short Stories 
for November, is a versatile writer who has 
done a great deal of work, in prose and in verse, 
for the newspapers, magazines, and syndicates. 
Short-story writing has beena favorite occupa- 
tion with her, and at least one of her stories, 
published by the Arkell Publishing Company 
and entitled “ The Woman and the Girl,” which 
was illustrated by Malcolm Fraser, attracted 
considerable attention. She writes now for the 
New York Sunday Herald,the Criterion, Ev'ry 
Month, and one or two syndicates. Miss Lynch 
is of New England birth, her native place being 
New London, Conn. She is associated with 
the Daughters of the Revolution, Mrs. Donald 
McLean’s Chapter, and is an active member of 
the “Pen and Brush,” a unique society of 
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artists and writers, which was described in an 
article in THE WRITER for July, 1898. 





Ernest Neal Lyon, whose ballad, “ Hobson of 
Alabama” (as told by an ex-Confederate ), in 
Current Literature for November, has received 
favorable comment from critics and from rela- 
tives and friends of the lieutenant, lives in 
Alabama. “I was born in Greenfield, Mass.,” 
said Mr. Lyon recently, “and was graduated 
from Colgate University in 1897. I have since 
been professor of English in the Marion Mili- 
tary Institute at Marion, Ala. My verse-making 
has been the work of odd intervals. I have se- 
cured from editors a rare and complete collec- 
tion of checks,— on the Bank of Ambition,— and 
have occasionally varied this exciting amuse- 
ment by doing acceptable verse for the Mew 
York Sun, Puck, Current Literature, Leslie's 
Weekly, Munsey’s Magazine, the Christian 
Endeavor World, Peterson's Magazine, the 
Bachelor of Arts, Will Carleton’s Magazine, 
the /roguois Magazine, and various newspapers: 
My family may be called ‘literary,’ as my 
mother, Mary W. Lyon, was a contributor of 
devotional poetry to the /ndefendent and other 
religious papers, and my sister, Grace Lyon, is 
associated with W7// Carleton’s Magazine.” 





Annie Willis McCullough, author of the 
poem, “ Christmas-tree Lights,” in S¢. Nicholas 
for December, and of the charming verses, 
“The Pillow Fairies,” in the January number 
of the same magazine, has for ten years been 
engaged in literary and journalistic work, for 
syndicates, newspapers, and periodicals. She 
has done almost every sort of work, but just 
now writes mostly for mothers and for children, 
Her specialty is the amusement of children by 
songs, verses, stories, and the invention of de- 
vices for their play and occupation. A series 
of articles by her, under the heading “ A Busy 
Mother,” will be a feature of Harper's Bazar 
for 1899. 





Paul Elmer More, whose paper, “The 
Wholesome Revival of Byron,” appeared in 
the December A//antic, was born and lived 
until recently in St. Louis. He graduated in 


1887 at Washington University in that city. 
“ For several years,” he writes, “my reading 
was chiefly in the classics and the schoolroom. 
From the latter I passed to oriental literature, 
first Hebrew and then Sanskrit. In 1892 I 
came to the graduate school at Harvard and 
studied, chiefly Sanskrit and PaAli, for three 
years, the third year assisting Professor Lan- 
man in his Sanskrit classes. Then for two 
years (1895-1897) I taught Sanskrit and lec- 
tured on Greek and Latin literature in Bryn 
Mawr College. The past two years I have 
passed in a little house among the mountains of 
New Hampshire, alone with my b6oks, no hu- 
man dwelling being in sight from my house, 
and my only living companion a huge St. Ber- 
nard dog. Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. have 
published two books for me: * The Great Re- 
fusal, being the Letters of a Dreamer in 
Gotham,” which is a sort of romance told in 
letters and verses; and just recently “ A Cen- 
tury of Indian-Epigrams, being chiefly transla- 
tions from the Sanskrit of Bhartrihari.” They 
have just published also a small pamphlet of 
translations from Plato(‘“‘The Judgment of 
Socrates’) in the Riverside Literature Series. 
My only contributions to magazines, besides 
the article on Byron, have been a couple of es- 
says on Greek Literature in the Mew World 
and several unsigned reviews in the A¢/anéic.” 





Leigh North, author of the little Chinese 
story, “The Flight of the Yellow Dragon,” in 
the December number of Short Stories,is a 
native of Pennsylvania, but upon her marriage, 
some ten years ago, she removed to the neigh- 
borhood of New Brunswick, N. J., where she 
now resides. Preferring a quiet life, she does 
not allow her taste for literary pursuits to inter- 
fere with domestic and other duties. She has 
contributed toa large number of periodicals, 
but is nota voluminous writer. Some years 
spent abroad gave her a bent for foreign sto- 
ries, which have been generally acceptable, and 
she has appeared in connection with various 
prize offers. A serial, “ Allendale’s Choice ; 
a Village Tale,” published by the Living 
Church, was subsequently brought out in book 
form by the Young Churchman Company, and 
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she shared with a relative, C, E. D. Phelps, the 
authorship of “The Bailiff of Tewkesbury,” 
now in its second edition, which was published 
by the Editor Publishing Company, and which 
has been received with more than ordinary 
favor. 





William Charles Peel, who wrote the comical 
story entitled “ Peter the Great,” in the Octo- 
ber number of Short Stories, is by nativity an 
Englishman, although he was born in Pau, the 
south of France. He has traveled extensively. 
For twelve years he has lived in the United 
States, where he now makes his home. He 
has written several articles for magazines, and 
is now writing a series of short stories on 
native life in Java. Mr. Peel is a strong oppo- 
nent of the money-lending system practiced 
and allowed in England, and has written well- 
known articles on the subject. 


Maude Caldwell Perry, author of the poem, 
“Summer Died Last Night,” in the De- 
Cember Ad/antic, was born in Michigan, 
where she now resides, in January, 1873, but 
lived for many years in northern Ohio. Her 
college course was taken at Ann Arbor. It was 
an irregular course, on account of ill health: 
once she was absent for two and a half years, 
and once again for a year. A great part of 
those intervals was spent on the Pacific coast 
in Washington. She was married in the fall of 
1895, at the opening of her last year in college. 
Her husband is a lawyer. Since that year she 
has lived at Pontiac, but she expects soon to re- 
move to New York city. Mrs. Perry's literary 
work has appeared in the Boston 7ranscrift, 
the Aew York Evening Post. andthe Youth's 
Companion. There isa little story connected 
with her contribution to the Ad/antic. Last 
August Mr. Page accepted from her a war 
poem that she cared for deeply, but peace was 
declared and the poem was no longer suitable. 
It was returned very kindly, and another was 
asked for in its place. Out of the number 
sent in response, “ Summer Died Last Night” 
was chosen. Mrs. Perry's chief interest is in 
dramatic work. The field she cares most for is 
in medizval French history, and in that field 
she is working constantly. Now she is chiefly 


employed on a tragedy called “Alcuin,” and 
she will go abroad this spring with that chiefly 
in her mind. The route she will follow will be 
through those countries principally which the 
history of Charlemagne illuminates. At Ann 
Arbor Mrs. Perry was a constant contributor 
to all of the students’ publications. Speaking 
of her college instruction, she said recently: 
“ Whatever of sanity and coherence may have 
developed in my rhetorical methods during and 
since my college days is due, and whatever 
measure of success on the technical side of my 
craft may ever meet me will be due, in a great 
degree, to the kind instructor and keen critic 
that I found in Professor Fred Newton Scott 
of the University of Michigan.” 


Henrietta Dana Skinner (Henrietta Chan- 
ning Dana), whose story, “ Pancho’s Happy 
Family,” appeared in Harper's Magazine for 
November, is the youngest daughter of the 
late Richard H. Dana, Jr., author of “Two 
Years Before the Mast,” and granddaughter of 
the elder Richard Dana, poet, and editor of the 
North American Review. Mrs. Skinner’s 
childhood was passed in Cambridge, Mass., 
near the home of the poet Longfellow, and for 
five years she shared the studies of his younger 
children under their English governess. At 
the age of thirteen she went to Germany and 
entered the artist school of the Stuttgart Con- 
servatory, where she studied the piano for two 
years under Pruckner. She then went to the 
boarding school of the convent of the Assump- 
tion near Paris,continuing her musical studies 
under the celebrated composer, César Franck. 
On her return to America she attended a 
private school in Boston, and became a pupil of 
the pianist Madeline Schiller. While at the 
Paris convent Mrs. Skinner was a_ school- 
fellow of the young Princess Mercedes of 
Orleans, for a few months Queen of Spain. 
Mrs. Skinner’s schoolgirl letters from the 
convent were published in Scribner's Magazine 
for April, 1878, under the title, “A Queen at 
School.” They attracted much attention, and 
were translated into French and Spanish, and 
republished abroad. In spite of much en- 
couragement from eminent literary men, — Dr. 
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Holmes writing her: “ You have told one story 
so well that you must tell many. Cowper or 
Horace Walpole could hardly have served your 
_ Queen better, and it is quite clear that your 
pen belongs to the public,” —it was not till 
fourteen years later that, with the exception of 
occasional letters to the Nation and the Boston 
Transcript, she began again to write for 
publication. An article, “* What French Girls 
Study,” appeared in the A¢/antic Monthly for 
February, 1892, and‘a “request” article on 
French school life in the Ladies’ Home Journal 
for the same month. “Love Songs of the 
Tuscan Peasantry,” “ Italian Harvest Scenes,” 
and a poem appeared in the Catholic World 
Magazine in the following year. A number of 
articles on educational and historical subjects 
and sketches of foreign travel appeared in 
other Catholic magazines and reviews. Mrs. 
Skinner lived for many years in Europe, chiefly 
in France and Italy. In 1886 she returned to 
Cambridge with her mother, and was for two 
years a special student at Radcliffe College, 
then the “ Harvard Annex.” In June, 1892 
she married Henry Whipple Skinner, of De- 
troit, Mich., and has since resided in Detroit 
where she has been active in musical and 
patriotic associations. Mrs. Skinner is a mem- 
ber of the Detroit “ Tuesday Musicale,” and is 
president of its Piano Club. She was one of 
the organizers of the Colorial Dame Society 
in Michigan, was thé first chairman of the 
Order of Descendants of Colonial Governors 
in that state, and is now Governor.General of 
the National Order. She is also a Daughter of 
the American Revolution, ard a United States 
Daughter of 1812. Mrs. Skinner has one child, 
a son, Richard Dana Skinner. “ Pancho’s 
Happy Family” is Mrs. Skinner’s first effort in 
fiction. A longer story, in the form of a novel, 
which she has lately been engaged upon, will be 
published in book form by Harper & Brothers 
in February. 


Edith Martin Smith, who wrote the story, 
“Where the Cactus Blooms,” published in 
Donahoe’s Magazine for November, is a native 
of Baltimore, Md. Miss Martin was educated 
mainly at the Visitation Convent, Georgetown, 


D.C., where she easily led her classes, and was 
graduated with high honors. There she evinced 
a talent for composition, which was fostered» 
and she was chosen as the valedictorian of het 
class. After spending four years in the East, 
she went to reside in Silver City, New Mexico, 
which is still the home of her family. She had 
already made her début in literary work, which 
she there continued at intervals and with marked 
encouragement. During a visit to Baltimore, 
however, her hand was sought and obtained by 
Peter Xavier Smith, of Norfolk, Va., a young 
lawyer of noble character and brilliant promise. 
A happy wedded life of five years followed, and 
then death entered the little household, bearing 
away the husband and father, almost without 
warning, so brief had been his illness. Over- 
whelmed with grief, Mrs. Smith with her two 
lovely children left Norfolk, the scene of so 
much happiness and sorrow, for a long visit to 
Silver City. During these years her pen had 
been entirely idle, for her ideas of wifely and 
maternal devotion are very lofty. But now her 
neglected talent came as a diversion from her 
sorrow. Her stories appeared in different 
magazines, and two among them, “* Dolores” 
and “ Carmencita,” were notably beautiful and 
picturesque, the scene of each being laid in 
New Mexico. Her work shows that the soul 
which has passed through the waters of 
anguish has won the power of administering 
consolation and help to poor, suffering, human 
nature. Mrs. Smith’s style is sympathetic— 
full of vigor and originality; she has graphic 
powers of description, and in her character- 
painting she holds the mirror up to nature. 
Touches of local color with delicate bits of 
humor light up her narrative, which is replete 
with life and dramatic movement. 





Gulielma Zollinger, author of the story, “ The 
Cash Basis,” which appeared in the Youth's 
Companion for November 3, has lived in New- 
ton, Iowa, all her life. “The Cash Basis” is 
one of a number of stories she has written for 
the Youth's Companion. Miss Zo!linger’s work 
so far has been almost exclusively for the 
young, ranging from the tiny tots up to the 
boys and girls who are almost grown. She has 
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published two books—one in 1897, issued by 
the Pilgrim Press, Bostony and entitled “ Dan 
Drummond,” and the other in 1898, issued by 
A. C. McClurg & Co., Chicago, and entitled 
“The Widow O’Callaghan’s Boys.” Both 
books have been highly complimented by the 
reviewers. 





> 


BOOK REVIEWS. 





American Bookmen. By M. A. DeWolfe Howe. Illustrated. 
295 pp. Cloth, $2.50. New York: Dodd, Mead, & Co. 1898. 
In Mr. Howe’s handsome volume are re* 

printed, with important additions and correc- 

tions, the articles gon “American Bookmen” 
which have been appearing for some time in the 

Bookman. The scope of the book is shown by 

the chapter headings, which are: Washington 

Irving; James Fenimore Cooper; William 

Cullen Bryant; Edgar Allan Poe; Willis, Hal- 

leck, and Drake; The Historians, especially 

Prescott and Parkman; Some Humorists; 

Emerson and Concord; Nathaniel Hawthorne; 

Walt Whitman; Whittier and Lowell; Long- 

fellow and Holmes. The author has made no 

effort to give a complete account of American 
authors, aud advises the reader that he has not 
attempted to throw entirely new light upon 
themes alrealy thrice familiar, or to deliver 
himself in terms of ultimate criticism. His 
purpose has been to bring together from many 
sources some of the more interesting facts in 
the lives of the men with whom he has been 
concerned and to present these facts primarily 
as a narrator, incidentally asa critic. The book 
is mide more interesting by nearly one hundred 

portraits, fac-similes, and sketches, and it lias a 

useful index. Mr. Howe’s writing is both lucid 

and luminous, and his book is an important ad- 
dition to American literary history. 


Personat Skercues or Recent Autuors. By Hattie Tyng 
Griswold. 352pp. Cloth, $1.50. Chicago: A.C. McClurg 
& Co. 1898. 

This companion volume to * The Home Life 
of Great Authors,” which was published in 
1866, treats of writers some of whom have be- 
come prominent since then, and some of whom, 
for lack of space, could not be taken up in the 
earlier book. The author’s plan provides for a 
personal and critical sketch of each author dis- 
cussed, with a half-tone portrait to accompany 
each sketch. The biographies are interesting 
and well written, and the author has obtained 
her facts from trustworthy sources. The por- 
traits are unusually good. The authors treated 
are: Tennyson, Renan, Darwin, Matthew Ar. 
nold, Du Maurier, Mrs. Browning, Ruskin, 
Huxley, Mrs. Stowe, Stevenson, Howells, 


Louisa M. Alcott, Tolstoi, Kipling, Christina 

Rossetti, Thoreau, Bayard Taylor, Barrie. 

Tue Montruty Cumucative Boox Inpex. December, 1898. 
237 pp Paper, $1.50 a year. Minneapolis: Morris & 
Wilson. 1898. 

The * Monthly Cumulative Index” cata- 
og uesin one alphabet, under author, subject, and 
title, the books of 1898. The January number 
of the “Index” will catalogue the books of the 
month, and this will supplement the December 
number. The February * Index” will include 
all that is in the January number, and in the 
same alphabet will catalogue the books issued 
to date of publication. Waen it has been is- 
sued, the January number may be discarded. 
The March number will be cumulated for three 
months, and in April the “Index” will again 
be fully cumulated, so that it will furnish com- 
plete information in one alphabet concerning 
the books of 1898 and 1899 to date. Subse- 
quent numbers will form a succession of cumu- 
lated supplements until November, when the 
whole information, corrected and brought down 
to date, will be reprinted, thus forming a bibli- 
ography of American publications for twenty- 
one months. The December, 1898, number con- 
tains a directory of publishers. The publishers 
ofthe “ Index” are doing a most useful work, 
and they deserve generous support. 

In Nature's [Mace Chapters on pictorial photography. By 
W. I. Lincoln Adams. Iilustrated. Second edition. 114 pp. 
Cloth. in box, $2.50. New York: The Baker & Taylor 
Company. 1898. 

Regarded merely as a beautiful fine-art pub- 
lication, ‘In Nature’s Image” is one of the 
most interesting volumes published during 18908. 
It is a good deal more, however, than a collec- 
tion of artistic pictures. Every one of its 
hundred or more illustrations is an example of 
the highest photographic art, and the pictures, 
taken in connection with the text, afford inval- 
uable instruction in the theory of pictorial 
photography. “Sunlight and Shadow,” pub- 
lished by Mr. Adams in 1897, was principally 
written and_ illustrated from the point of 
view of the landscape and out-of door subjects, 
and subordinated the more difficult, and also 
interesting, work of figure composition, portrai- 
ture. and kindred subjects. “In Nature's ]m- 
age ” takes up this department of photography, 
and teaches. both by precept and example, in 
the most effective way. The opening chapter 
discusses ** Landscape and Figures,” and the 
second chapter, “Figures and Landscape.” 
Other chapters are devoted to Genre, Telling 
a Story. Models, The Nude in Photography, 
Portraiture at Home, Children, Photographing 
Flowers, and Interiors. In each case practical 
and useful hints are given to the amateur, and 
the pictures used to illustrate the methods sug- 
gested areall gems of photographic art. The 
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book is beautifully printed and tastefully bound, 

and every art lover, whether especially inter- 

ested in photography or not, will want to own 

a copy. 

Loom anv SpinpLe. By Harriet H. Robinson. 
Cloth, $1.25. Boston: T. Y. Crowell & Co. 1898. 
Somebody has said that the story of any life, 

properly written, would make an entertaining 

book. In “ Loom and Spindle” Mrs. Robinson 
has sketched her own biography, and it is more 
than ordinarily interesting, because her ex- 
perience has been more than ordinary. Born 
in Boston, she went with her mother, when she 
was still a child, to Lowell, where, at the age 
of ten, she began work as a “ doffer” in a cotton 

mill. Her account of life among the mill-girls 

of Lowell sixty years ago is exceedingly in- 

teresting. In 1831 Lowell was little more than 

a factory village, and the operatives were 

mostly New England country girls, of good 

families, who took quick advantage of an op- 
portunity offered them —an unusual thing for 
women in those days—to work for money. 

The high intellectual attainments of these 

girls were shown in their publication of the 

Lowell Offering, the historic mill-girls’ maga- 

zine, for which Mrs. Robinson wrote, and to 

which she devotes a considerable portion of 
her book. Her biographical sketches of the 
most important of the mill-girl writers, includ- 
ing Lucy Larcom and her sister, have much 
historical and literary value. In her sketch of 

Lucy Larcom she quotes from a letter in which 

Miss Larcom wrote: “I have done nothing 

worth speaking of in a literary sense, but | 

love to write, and | suppose I shall go on try- 
ing to express myself in this way always. The 
material fact that I have never earned more 
than enough with my pen than to meet, with 
difficulty, the necessary expenses of living does 
not in the least discourage me, or make me 
willing to write the trash that ‘pays.’”’ Again, 
in February, 1891, Miss Larcom wrote: “‘A 

New England Girlhood’ has as yet brought me 

only about two hundred dollars. How can 

writers live by writing?” In another place 

Mrs. Robinson says: “I have been asked if 

Mr. Whittier and Miss Larcom were never 

more than friends. I can truly answer, no.” 

She also tells the story of the poem, “ Hannah 

Binding Shoes.” “It was written,” she says, 

“shortly after Miss Larcom’s return from IIli- 

nois, when the great contrast between the rugged 

sea-coast, so familiar to her early years, and the 

‘boundlessness of commonplace’ of the level 

country she had just left, impressed her most 

vividly. 
riding through Marblehead, a face at a window 
riveted her attention, and it haunted her for 
weeks. Meanwhile the refrain of the lyric, 
with its peculiar metre, and the face continually 


216 pp. 


One summer afternoon, when she was’ 


chased each other through her mind, until to 

get rid of their importunate presence she one 

day sat down and imprisoned them together in 

‘immortal verse.’” 

A Great Love. By Clara Louise Burnham. 309 pp. Cloth, 
$1.25. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. 1898. 

Mrs. Burnham's stories are always sane, 
natural, amusing, and interesting, and it is not 
strange that more than 100,000 copies of “A 
Great Love” have already been demanded from 
the publishers. The scene of the story is laid 
in Boston, and the chief characters are a typical 
Beacon-street woman and her daughter, both, 
of course, examples of the highest cultivation ; 
a Colorado girl who is studying music and try- 
ing to fine herself out of talking slang; the two 
young men, one a butterfly and the other a bee, 
with whom the two girls naturally pair off ; and 
a gay married woman, who makes trouble before 
the taleisended. The dialogue, of which there 
isa great deal, is witty and entertaining, and the 
plot is natural and lifelike, excepting at the very 
end, where Mrs. Burnham, in trying to lift the 
story to its title, suddenly introduces a new 
character and works out a denouement that is 
both improbable and disappointing. She would 
have done better to change her title, and end 
the story easily and happily. It would te in- 
teresting, by the way, to know how Mrs. Burn- 
ham acquired the complete collection of up-to- 
date slang which she has distributed so amus- 
ingly through the pages of her story. 

Tue Crorps oF Lire. 
pp. Cloth, $1.00. 
Author. 1898. 

Mr. Crandall s poems are full of music, and 
the thought that they express is always pure, 
sweet, and uplifting. They treat of the poetic 
phases of everyday life,and many of the m touch 
the heart, while all are read with pleasure. Mr. 
Crandall has made a special study of the son- 
net, and his own use of the sonnet-foim is very 
skillful. Many of the poems in his book are 
reprinted from such publications as the Cen- 
tury, Harper's Monthly, the Independent and 
others of high standing. 

A Lover or Trutu. By Eliza Orne White. 319 pp. Cloth, 
$1.25. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. 1898. 

Miss White’s “Lover of Truth” is intro- 
duced as a boy so abnormally conscientious 
that when he was asked. “ Button, button, who 
has the button?” ata children’s party he an- 
swered: “I have. I’m not going to lie for an 
old game.” His mania for truth-telling at all 
times and seasons rules his life as he grows 
older, and makes him an unfit companion for 
the loving, impulsive, charming young girl who 
marries him, and whom he neglects, even when 
she is dying, almost in her girlhood. In spite 
of his unlovely character, the heroine of the 
story imagines that she loves him, until at last 


Poems, by Charles H. Crandall. 157 
Springdale, Corn.: Printed for the 
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her eyes are opened to the weakness of his 
cnaracter aad she begins to see tne merit of the 
sensible youag man whose love she has until 
then rejected. Another love story is inter- 
woven with the one outlined and adds to the 
interest aad attraction of the book. ‘The story 
is charmingly told, and its purpose is commend- 
able. Tne characters are individual and inter- 
esting, aad the book as a whole is a worthy suc- 
cessor to “Miss Brooks,” “The Coming of 

Theodora,” and “ Winterborough,” all ot which 

have woa Credit for the author. 

Tue Parincess ano Joe Porrer. By James Otis. Illus” 
——e 249 pp. Cloth, $1.25 Boston: Dana Estes & Co’ 
1893. 

* The Princess ” in Mr. Kaler’s story is a lit- 
tle girl wa» strays from her nurse at the Grand 
Central depot in New York, and is picked up 
by Joe Potter, a street boy, who takes upon 
himself the responsibility of caring for her. 
The subsequent adventures of the two make a 
story that will interest young readers, who are 
not likely to coasider whether the plot is prob- 
able or not. 

Tue Cruise or THe Comet. By James Otis. Illustrated’ 
173 pp. Cloth, $1.25. Boston: Dana Estes & Co. 1898" 
* Tae Cruise of the Comet” is a lively story 

of privateering in the war of 1812, and tells 

how two Yankee boys took an active share in a 

dozen thrilling sea fights and duly earned their 

share of $700,000 prize money. The details of 
the book have been gathered chiefly from let- 

ters written by the boy Stephen Burton to a 

cousin in Portsmouth, N. H., and the man facts 

of the story are historically accurate. The book 
is well written, and boys—and girls, too, for 
that matter — will read it with delight. 

Wuen Israet Putnam Serveo THE Kinc. By James Otis. 
Illustrated 109 pp. Cloth, 75 cents. Boston: Dana Estes 
& Co. 1898. 

The scene of this exciting story for boys is 
laid near Lake Champlain, where Major Putnam 
served the king in the French and Indian war 
in 1758 as zealously as General Putnam served 
the co'onies in Revolutionary times. Based 
upon historical facts, it is full of excitement 
and adventure, and any live boy is sure to fol- 
low the experiences of the two boys who are its 
chief characters with the most eager interest. 


Unper THE RATTLESNAKE FLaG. By F. H. Costello. Tllus- 
trated. 302 pp. Cloth, $1.50. Buston: Dana Estes & 
Co. 1898. 


The “rattlesnake flag,’’ with its significant 
emblem of the divided snake, and its motto, 
“ Unite or die!” was made unpleasantly familiar 
to the British before the colonies adopted the 
stars and stripes asthe national banner, and 
Mr. Costello’s story tells of the adventures of 
a patriotic American lad who started under it 
with Captain Spinney on the True Heart ona 
privateering expedition at the beginning of the 


Revolutionary War. After an eventful cruise 
the True Heart is sunk by a British warship, 
and Captain Spinney and the hero of the story 
find themselves alone on a small uninhabited 
island. How they make their escape on a dere- 
lict, and what adventures they have on a mer- 
chantman which picks them up, and which is 
attacked by pirates, Mr. Costello tells in a 
lively style sure to captivate and fascinate boy 
readers. - 

Tue Lost City. By Joseph E. Badger, Jr. Illustrated. 325 
pp. Cloth, $1.50. Boston: Dana Estes& Co. 189%. 
Chasing a tornado in an air-ship and trying 

to photograph it for scientific purposes, Profes- 

sor Featherwit and his companions are drawn 
into the suction of the whirlwind and carried 
on a wild ride to the great unknown land in the 

Olympic region of the State of Washington, 

where neither wh te men nor Indians have pene- 

trated before them. The imagination that could 
conceive such an adventure is not likely to stop 
working after its first achievement, and Mr. 

Badyer’s subsequent inventions will not disap- 

point the reader who is seeking for the mirvel- 

ous. His tornado-riders find the Lost City of 
the Aztecs, rescue a lost balloonist and free his 
captive wife and daughter, and after many hair- 
raising experiences among the Children of the 

Sun return by the shortest air-ship route to 

civilization and the dull prose of the humdrum 

realities of ordinary life. 

A Minister or THE Wortp. By Caroline Atwater Mason. 
Illustrated 187 pp. Cloth, socents. New York: Double- 
day & McClure Company. 18908. 

This story of the life of a young New Eng” 
land preacher, who is called from a village 
church to the pulpit cf a rich congregation in 
New York, tells of his relations with two young 
women, each of whom loved him in her own 
way, and shows how the influences at work ina 
fashionable parish may prove too strong for the 
earnest, simple-minded, powerful young man 
who thinks that he can turn them according to 
his ideas of what is right. The story is re- 
printed from the Ladies’ Home Fourna/, and is 
illustrated with a portrait of the author and 
other photogravures from drawings by W. T. 
Smedley. 





PERSONAL GOSSIP ABOUT AUTHORS. 





Kipling. — Rudyard Kipling has again been 
trapped by the wiles of the interviewer, this 
time somewhere in mid-Atlantic. In a weak 
moment the famous author began unconsciously 
to talk of himself and his poems. The inter- 
viewer then ventured a cautious appreciation of 
the “ Recessional ’—and sends the result to 
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the Daily Mail. “Ah,” said Kipling, “that 
poem gave me more trouble than anything I 
ever wrote. I had promised the 77mes a poem 
on the Jubilee, and when it became due I had 
written nothing that satisfied me. The 7imes 
began to want that poem badly and sent letter 
after letter asking for it. I made many more 
attempts, but no further progress. Finally, the 
Times began sending telegrams. So I shut 
myself in my room with adetermination to stay 
there until I had written a Jubilee poem. Sit- 
ting down with all my previous attempts before 
me, I searched through those dozens of sketches 
till at last I found just one line I liked. That 
was, ‘ Lest we forget.’ Round these words the 


‘Recessional’ was written.”— London Daily 
Mail. 


HELPFUL HINTS AND SUGGESTIONS. 


A Good Recipe for Black Ink. — The. fol. 
lowing recipe for black ink is 200 years old, and 
documents written with the ink two centuries 
ago are as clear and black as they were when 
they were written: “Take of rain water I 
quart; galls, bruised, 3 ounces; green cop- 
peras (sulphate of iron), 14% ounces; gum 
arabic, 2% ounces. The galls must be coarsely 
powdered and put intoa bottle with the other 
ingredients and the water added. The bottle, 
when securely stoppered, should be placed in 
the light (sun if possible) and its contents oc- 
casionally stirred until the gum and copperas 
are dissolved, after which it is enough to shake 
the bottle daily, and in the course of a month 
or six weeks the ink will be fit to use. Twenty 
drops of carbolic acid added to the contents of 
the bottle will effectually prevent the formation 


and growth of mold.” T. L. 
Boston, Mass. 


LITERARY ARTICLES IN PERIODICALS. 


{ The publishers of Tuk Writer will send to any address a 
copy of any magazine mentioned in the following reference list 
on receipt of the amount given in parenthesis following the name 
—the amount being in each case the price of the periodical 
with three cents postage added. Unless a price is given, the 
periodical must be ordered from the publication office. Readers 
who send to the publishers of the periodicals indexed for copies 
containing the articles mentioned in the list will confer a favor 
if they will mention THs Writer when they write.) 

















Cartyir’s Dramatic PortTRAYAL OF CHARACTER. 
ence Hotchkiss. Century (38c. ) for January. 


Flor- 


Tue Cartyces in SCOTLAND. 
Century ( 38c.) for January. 

Tue Manysipep Franxun, (His schooling and self- 
culture— His services to education — His library.) Paul 
Leicester Ford. Century (38c.) for January. 

ReEMINISCcEeNCcRS OF JuLIA Warp Howe.—II. Julia Ward 
Howe. Atlantic (38c.) for January. 

Tue Letters of Ropert Louis Stevenson.— I. 
by Sidney Colvin. Scribner's (28c.) for Janwary. 

Mark Twatn’s Pets. Illustrated. Edwin Wildman. S¢. 
Nicholas ( 28c. ) for January. 

A Reporter's Recovtiections. 
cott’s (28 c. ) for January. 

Some Picrurs-Books oF OLpEN Days. Illustrated. Mary 
E. Allen. Cosmopolitan (13 ¢.) for Japuary. 
Some American Waiters. R. phos 0:4 

for January. 

A Treasure House or Literature (the New York pub- 
lic library ). Illustrated. Albert Sheppard Monroe. Metro- 
politan (18 c. )for January. 

Scotcn Reverence For Burns. 
Martin. 

New 


Illustrated. John Patrick. 


Edited 


J. L. Sprogle. Lippin- 


Parisian (18. ) 


Illustrated. 
Metropolitan (18 c. ) for January. 
York’s Dramatic Critics. With portraits of 
Franklin Fyles, William Winter, Alan Dale, Hillary Bell, Nor- 
man Hapgvod, and others. T. S. Moran. Metropolitan 
(18 c. ) for January. 

SxHoutp Cuitpren Unper Ten Learn To READ AND 
Waite? Professor G. T. W. Patrick. Afpfletons’ Popular 
Science Month/y (53 c.) for January. 

Cwuicaco As A LITERARY CENTRE. 
zine (13¢. ) for January. 

Tue Litexature or Action. Edmund Gosse. 
American Review (53 ¢c. ) for January. 

Recent Puases oF Literary Criticism. John Burroughs 
North American Review ( 53 ¢.) for January. 

Lasor-sAvinG Devices 1n Literary Work. J Howe 
Adams. North American Review (53. ) for January. 
Wuat Ir Means To Be a Newspaper Woman. 
beth G. Jordan. 


H. Glenn 


International Maga- 


North. 


Eliza- 
Ladies’ Home Journal(13¢.) for January. 


A Day 1n THE Lirg oF A Woman Reporter. Ev'ry 
Month (13¢. ) for December. 
Women 1n Journatism. Cynthia Wes*over Alden. Frank 


Leslie's Popular Monthly (13 c. ) for December. 

Tennyson, THE Man. C Fisher. Reprinted from Gentle- 
man’s Magazine in Eclectic ( 48 c. ) for December. 

Emexson’s Home 1n Concorp. 


James Narin. Reprinted 
from Temple Bar in Eclectic ( 48c. ) for December. 
Boox-cover DesiGNiInG AND Decoration. Illustrated. 


Self Culture (13¢ ) for December. 
Tue INFLUENCE oF THE WAR ON LITERATURE. 
B. C. Eaglesfield. Se/f Culture (13 c. ) for December. 
Mr. Howegtts anv Some or His Novets. With portrait. 
Adele M. Garrigues. Self Culture (13 c. ) for December. 
Coronet Georce E. Waktinc, Jr. With portraits. Albert 
Shaw. Review of Reviews (28c. ) for December. 


Carina 
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NEWS AND NOTES. 








A little less than $28,000 is said to be the 
sum paid to Mr. Harris for the London Satur- 
day Review. 
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Mrs. Mary Mapes Dodge, editor of St. Nich- 
olas, who has just recovered from a severe ill 
ness, sailed for Europe December 19, by advice 
of her physician. Mrs. Dodge intends to spend 
the winter in Egypt and Italy. 


“C. E. Raimond” is the actress, Miss Eliza- 
beth Robins. 


A popular bi-monthly magazine of ornithology. 
to be known as Bird Lore, will be published, 
beginning in February, by the Macmillan Com- 
pany. Frank M. Chapman will be the editor. 


The American Fournal of Photography 
(Philadelphia) will hereafter be published by 
Austin C. Leeds, while the editorial depart- 
ment will continue to be under the direction of 
John Bartlett. 


The Voice (New York) changed its name to 
the Mew Voice with the issue for December 22. 


The Woman's Home Companion (Spring- 
field, O.) offers $200 in prizes of $100, $60, and 
$40, for the three best short stories containing 
not more than 2,500 words submitted before 
March. 

The editor of Short Stories has decided to 
widen the scope of the Famous Story Series, 
and to includ¢ therein spirited versions of naval 
and military engagements, heroic deeds, ex- 
trsordinary disturbances of the earth’s surface, 
in short, any event ur incident that has excited 
general admiration, pity, or dread, within the 
last three centuries. Contributors are invited to 
send in manuscripts of not less than 4,000 nor 
more than 6,000 words, addressed to the editor of 
Short Stories, Famous Story Series, and treat- 
ing of some such subject. Each manuscript ac- 
cepted will be paid for. While the main facts 
mustof course be taken from historical and other 
sources, the statement of them must be original 
with the contributor, or the material will not be 
available for use in Short Stories. 


The first installment of Robert Louis Steven- 
son’s letters appears in Scribmer’s for January. 
They will run through the year. 


Dr. Edward Everett Hale’s series of articles 
written under the title, “ James Russell Lowell 
and His Friends,” was concluded in the Decem- 
ber Magazine Number of the Ox¢look. 


The 300th anniversary of the death of Ed- 
mund Spenser, the author of “The Faerie 
Queene,” which comes this month, is made the 
occasion of a comprehensive sketch of Spenser’s 
life and work written for the January number 
of the Outlook by H. C. Shelley, and illus- 
trated by portraits, facsimile reproductions, and 
other original photographs. 


The Living Age (Boston) for January 14 
will contain the full text of Lord Rosebery’s re- 
cent address on Literary Statesmen, which has 
been the subject of general comment. 


William Hopkins (“Bud Brier”), whose 
column, “ Under the Rose,” is the most inter- 
esting regular feature of the evening edition of 
the Boston Globe, has issued a little brochure 
entitled “ Bud Brier’s Book,” which contains 
selections from his writings. 


In Appletons’ Popular Science Monthly for 
January G. T. W. Patrick asks the question, 
“Should children under ten years of age learn to 
read and write?” and finds a negative answer, 
arguing that the necessary methods of instruc- 
tion in these branches are not adapted to either 
the bodily or mental conditions of the children, 
and that nature study, morals, manual dexterity 
and spoken language may be taught more 
profitably in their early years, while these 
sedentary branches should be remanded to a 
later period. 


The /nternational Magazine (Chicago) will 
begin in its February number a new department 
called “Current Words.” In this department 
will be given the correct pronunciation of words 
and proper names that have recently become 
more that usually prominent. 


The “Carlyles in Scotland,” in the Century 
for January, is an intimately personal paper ; and 
equally readable in another way is Miss Flor- 
ence Hotchkiss’ “ Carlyle’s Dramatic Portrayal 
of Character” —the prize essay in the Cen- 
tury’s College Competition. 


William Black died at Brighton, England, 
December Io, aged fifty-seven. 
Mrs. Isabel A. Mallon, who was both “ Bab” 


and “Ruth Ashmore,” died in New York De- 
cember 27, aged thirty-six. 
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